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BRIGHTON CHAIN PIER. 


THE watering and sea-bathing places in 
Great Britain are so much an object of 
attraction in summer, and some of them 
even in winter, that we doubt not we 
shall be _ an acceptable service to 
the readers of the Mirror in making 

m. the subject of a series of articles, 
which we shall illustrate with views of 
objects. the most interesting. Of ge- 
neral advantages of sea air and sea- 
bathing, we require no better evidence 
than the healthy appearance of the in- 
habitants along the coast and the sea-port 
towris, when contrasted with those who live 
secluded in cities. As, however, the sub- 
ject of sea-bathing will be treated of in a 


Separate article, which shall appear in oun 
Vor. v1. - I 


next Number, we shall do nothing more 
here than refer to it. 

In commencing our descriptive account 
of the principal sea-bathing places, we 
have selected Brighton on account of its 
being honoured with the occasional resi- 
dence of the King and a great portion of 
the nobility and gentry, many of whom 
have splendid mansions, in which they 
reside as much as in town. 

Brighton, or Brighthelmstone, as it 
was formerly called, has, like many other 
towns, risen from obscurity ; for although 
it is a place of considerable antiquity, and 
once had strong fortifications, yet half a 
century ago it was an obscure place, little: 
known, and scarcely ever visited except 
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by persons who lived in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Fortunately for Brighton, 
however, it attracted the notice of his pre- 
sent Majesty when Prince of Wales, and 
to his royal patronage it owes its extent, 
its wealth, and its popularity. It would 
be difficult to name the extent of a place 
which is constantly increasing ; but at 
the last census of 1821, Brighton con- 
tained 3,947 houses, and no less than 
24,429 persons ; the population, however, 
necessarily varies according to the season 
of the year, and is sometimes much more 
than we have named. 

The town of Brighton is pleasantly si- 
tuated on the south side of a range of 
hills, called the South Downs. The air 
is very salubrious, the heat of summer 
being assuaged by fresh breezes from the 
sea ; and it is protected in winter from the 
ruder blasts of Boreas. by the hills in its 
immediate neighbourhood. The early 
history of Brighton possesses little in- 
terest to the antiquary, being known only 
as a fishing town : but there are the remains 
of a wall on the beach under the cliff, sup- 
posed to have been built by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and it is thought that there was 
once a street on the beach, which the 
ocean usu 3 this seems doubtful, 
though it is certain the sea has encroached 
considerably of late years, and that in 1699 
it swept away about one hundred and 
thirty houses. 

Brighton is of a quadrangular form, 
and the streets intersect each other at 
right angles; those which have been 
erected of late, particularly those to the 
eastward of the Steyne, consist of excel- 
lent houses, but in many of the old streets 
the houses are of a motley character. The 
Steyne is a very fashionable yong 
which extends to a considerable distance, 
winding through the hills. There is 
also the New Steyne at the East end of 
the town, leading to Rottingdean, and the 
North Steyne or Level. 

The principal building in Brighton is 
the Pavilion, once the favourite, but now 
deserted, residence of his Majesty. It 
was commenced in 1784, and has been 
enlarged by various additions at an im- 
mense expense. It is situated near the 
North-West corner of the Steyne, and 
originally consisted of a circular building 
crowned with a dome, and a range of 
apartments on each side. In 1802, two 
wings were added, and its front now ex- 
tends.a length of two hundred feet. The 
architecture of the exterior resembles that 
of the Kremlin at Moscow,* and the in- 
terior is furnished in the Chinese style. 

* For a view and description of the Kremlin 
of Moscow, and an account of its destruction, 
see the Mirror, No. 71 : 


The grounds attached to the Pavilion are 
well laid out, and on the North side of 
them a splendid suite of stables has been 
erected for the royal stud. On the East 
side it was intended to build a racket 
court, but it is unfinished. The King 
has not resided at the Pavilion for nearly 
two years ; some attribute his absence to 
the advice of his physicians, who repre- 
sented the sea air as too keen; while 
others say that his Majesty’s subjects at 
Brighton have given him some offence. 
The New Chapel Royal, which was con- 
secrated on the Ist of January, 1822, was 
originally the assembly-rooms, and thus 
the place where men went, perhaps, “to 
mock, now remain to pray.” 

There are no public buildings in 
Brighton that claim particular notice, 
unless we give that name to that inge. 
nious construction, the New Chain Pier 
and Esplanade, of which our engraving 
gives so faithtul a view. The Chain Pier 
and Esplanade have been constructed un. 
der the direction and superintendence 
of Capt. Brown, of the Royal Navy, the 
gentleman under whose direction the first 
structure of the kind, that at Leith, was 
er 

Many doubts have been expressed of 
the capabilities of a pier, constructed on 
piles, as that at Brighton is, to sustain 
the attacks which will be made upon it 
by the S. W. gales and heavy seas which 
prevail occasionally on this part of our 
coast ; but there are many proofs existing 
of the power of piles to resist the sea on 
the most exposed coasts. These proofs 
are to be found in the existence of the 
Sheers, the Whittaker, the Gunfleet, and 
other beacons on the north coast; the 
Jetty at Yarmouth, the Pier at Ostend, 
and many others have stood firm for 
years against heavy seas from the S. E. 
and N. E., and no reason can be assigned 
why the Chain Pier at Brighton should 
not be equally capable of resisting effec- 
tually all the wrath of Old Neptune. 

The pier is erected directly opposite 
the new Steyne, some feet from the end 
of which an excavation was made for the 


reception of the four ponderous — 
which the whole fabrie is suspend 

These excavations run through the 
Cliff, across the Marine Parade, at the 
depth of 54 feet from the carriage-road, 
under which it runs. To the end of 


each chain is attached a iron plate, 
weighing upwards of 2,500 Ibs. weight 
and after the chains had been thus secured 
the excavations were filled up with bricks 
and strong cement; thus rendering it 
almost impossible that the chains should 
draw in the slightest degree. The foun- 
dation of the pier is formed of four clus- 
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ters of piles, at the distance of about 260 
feet from cluster to cluster. These piles 
were driven by the usual mode, namely, 
with the machine called by builders a 
monkey. The monkey used for this pur- 
pose weighed upwards of a ton weight. 
This was constructed on a raft movable 
from place to place to suit the conve- 
nience of the workmen. ‘The first three 
clusters of piles consisted each of 20 in 
number, driven perpendicularly, besides 

izontal ones, and bracings. The 
fourth cluster being on that which the 
head of the pier was laid, had 100 per- 
pendicular piles, besides numerous ones 
driven diagonally with bracings and other 
binders, the whole being driven in the 
shape of the letter T. Galleries are 
erected below the platform at this point 
ef the pier, with flights of stairs de- 
seending to the high and low water- 
marks, to facilitate the embarkation, or 
the landing of persons at different stages 
of the tide. The piles are driven into a 
bed of chalk, some to the depth of 10 
feet; whilst others do not penetrate more 
than 7 feet, owing to the resistance the 
met with. Their height above hig 
water-mark is 14 feet. 

Upon each cluster of piles two iron 
towers are erected, one on each side the 
platform. These towers are of a pyra- 
midical form, and stand at the distance of 
about 12 feet from each other, and are 
connected at the top by an ornamental 
arch running across. ‘The basements of 
these towers will be fitted up as shops 
for the sale of refreshments, 1eading- 
rooms, é&c. 

The platform itself is something more 
than 12 feet wide, and is formed of 
planks about four inches in thickness, 
somewhat raised in the centre to facilitate 
the running off the water in wet weather 
into a channel. Fixed at the extreme 
edge on each side the platform is a hand- 
some iron railing, 3 feet 2 inches in 
height, which makes it safe; it runs the 
whole length of the pier at each side. 
The whole weight of the platform is sup- 
ported by the chains which have been 
already mentioned, four in number on 
each side. Each chain consists of 104 
links, or rods, 10 feet in length, and 
weighing individually, 112Ibs. ‘These 
reds, or links, are connected by mov- 
able je ints, the junction-bolts being co- 
vered by a cap or saddle. These saddles 
are hollow, and from each of them a sus- 
fending rod, as it is denominated, runs 

ward and supports a strong bar of 

on which the rafters upon which the 

is laid, rest. "With the excep- 

tion of the flooring, and the rafters on 

which it is laid, = bridge of the pier is 
2 


Ns 


constructed of iron. The chains are of 
wrought iron, and each link five inches 
and a half in circumference. ‘They are 
carried over the tops of the iron towers, 
and after passing over the tower at the 
greatest distance from the shore, the 
chains diverge in an angle of about 37 
degrees, passing through the platform. 
They are bedded in the bottem with a 
weight of about 60 tons of Purbeck stone 
attached to them. The south west face 
of the pier is to be protected from being 
injured by vessels accidentally striking 
against it by a boom-chain, which passes 
from the heart of the pier over a dolphin 
erected at some distance, and from thence 
carried to the shore, and there made fast 
with anchors. 

The Esplanade, commencing at the 
end of the old Steyne, is constructed 
about midway between the top of the 
cliff and the beach, being raised several 
feet above high water-mark, having a 
carriage-road 24 feet in width, and a 
pavement, similar te that on the Steyne, 
for promenaders, upwards of 10 feet 
wide.—The bank is defended from the 
rolling surges by a substantial sea-wall, 
on the top of which is a neat railing of 
wood, about 3 feet 6 inches in height. 
‘This Esplanade, which is 1,250 feet in 
length, terminates at the entrance of the 
Chain Pier. The toll-house is at the 
commencement of the Esplanade. 

There are twelve edifices devoted to 
religion in Brighton, exclusive of the 
Pavilion chapel already noticed. The 
church, which js somewhat ancient, is 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, and is situated 
on an eminence to the North-West of 
the town. It contains a curiously sculp- 
tured font, said to have been brought 
from Normandy in the eleventh century, 
and a monument to Capt. Nicholas Tet- 
tersell, who commanded a small vessel in 
which Charles IT. embarked at Brighton, 
on the 14th of October, 1654, after the 
fatal battle of Worcester. The house 
now known by the name of the King 
Charles’s Head was at the time kept by 
a landlord of the name of Smith, who re- 
— the Prince, but kept the secret 
either from loyalty, or'other equally strong 
motives. Captain T » who, on 
the restoration, moored his vessel oppo- 
site Whitehall, to remind the King of 
the services he had rendered him, and 
who, in return, had a pension of 1001. a 
year to him and his heirs for ever, was 
buried in the church-yard of St. Nicholas, 
near the chancel door, and a block of 
black marble bears a memorial of his 
loyalty. It is intended to build a new 
church at Brighton very soon. 

The Chapel Royal, which was erected 
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fn 1793, and where his present Majesty 
and the royal family formerly attended 
divine service, is situated in Prince’s- 
lace. The Dissenting chapels are, Mr. 
Kemp's, in ee ety Lady Hunting- 
don’s, in North-street; the Baptists’, 
Bond-street ; the Methodist chapel, St. 
James’s-street ; the Calvinists’, Church- 
street; the Quakers’ meeting, near the 
top of Ship-street; the Presbyterian 
church, Union-street ; the Unitarian cha- 
pel, New-road; the Roman Catholic cha- 
pel, _ ee and the Jews’ syna- 
e, West-street. 
otels, inns, and boarding-houses form 
an interesting object in every watering- 
place; that Me are invariably expen- 
sive is a gen complaint: it is, how- 
ever, fair to consider, that although they 
have to pay rent all the year, yet their 
opportunity of reimbursement is limited 
to a few months, and even that depends 
much on the weather. The principal 
hotels and inns are, the New Steyne Ho- 
tel, at the head of the New Steyne, which 
commands a full view of the sea, as does 
the Marine Parade Hotel; the Royal 
York Hotel, at the South end of the Old 
Steyne, is splendidly fitted up ; the New 
Inn and Hotel; the Old Ship Tavern 
and Assembly-Rooms, where there are 
balls every Monday, and assemblies on 
the Thursdays; the New Ship, nearly 
opposite. There are also a number of 
inns, the Star and Garter; White Horse; 
Norfolk Arm$; the Regent Hotel, New- 
road ; the Gloucester Hotel, Gloucester- 
place; the Pavilion Hotel, Castle-square ; 
and many other inns, where the accom- 
modation and the expense necessarily 
vary. At the principal boarding-house, 
the terms are by consent uniformly two 
guineas and a half per week for board 
and lodging, exclusive of wine, or two 
guineas for board only. Servants and 
children, aa at a show, at half price. 
There are numberless houses where 


board and lodgings, 1 ppemgoser on the lat- 


ter, may be obtained at various prices. 
The market-days are Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, though, as in London, 
the principal articles of consumption can 
be had any day except Sunday. Fish is 
generally dear at Brighton, notwith- 
standing the great quantity caught; for 
as it is the nearest fishing-town to Lon- 
don, the fishermen prefer a regular de- 
mand from the metropolis to the preca- 
rious trade at Brighton. 

Among the amusements at Brighton, 
we may first name the theatre, which is 
situated between North-street and Church- 
street ; it was built in 1807, but the first 
theatre opened in Brighton was built in 
1789. @ present theatre is neatly 


fitted up, and frequented in proportion tg 
the attractions it ts, or the number 
of visitors to Brighton. A cricket. 


bers are eleeted by ballot ; the admission 
fee is three guineas, and the subscription 
is the same sum annually. 

Brighton of course contains a post 
Office ; it is situated in East-street, and 
the mail leaves nightly (Saturdays ex- 
cepted) about ten o’clock : letters how. 
ever should be there by nine o’clock, 
though for a penny they will be received 
at half-past nine, and if after that until 


ten for sixpence. The facility of travel... 
ling between Brighton and London is * 


greater than between any two towns in 
England, and in summer, coaches are 
almost setting off every hour in the day 
from each place. The baths it is not ne- 

to enumerate, since every visitor 
soon makes himself acquainted with them. 
Some go to. the subscription baths, but 
the machines are in the greatest request, 
the ladies usually resorting to those on 
the east, and gentlemen to those on the 
west of the town. hays at the New 
Steyne Hotel, pumps the water up every 
tide, a distance of 600 feet, through the 
rock of chalk, by means of a steam 
engine. 

The visitor to Brighton ought to make 
his own health the first consideration, and 
take care to benefit as much as possible 
by sea air and sea bathing ; he may also 
vary the monotony which an ,absence 
from friends may occasion, with the in- 
nocent amusements the town presents; 
but if he has any share of curiosity, and 
a due portion of good taste, he will par- 
ticipate freely in the walks and rides in 
the neighbourhood. Above all things let 
him go to the Devil’s Dyke, which is 
about five miles distant, and decide if he 
can, whether art or nature has formed 
that singular cleft which divides the 
South Downs from Dyke Hill, ey, 
we advise him to be cautious how 
looks down the precipitous sides of the 
chasm, lest, as Shakspeare says of the 
cliff at Dover, ‘‘ he topple headlong. 
Dyke Hill commands a view of nearly 
the whole of Sussex and a considerable 
portion of Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent, 
with the whole of the Downs ; it is ine 
a beautiful panoramic view. Rotting: 
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New Haven, Shoreham, and many 
laces in the vicinity of Brighton 
visiting ; we of course can only 
the most prominent ; but he is 

t or incurious traveller who 
soon ascertain by one means or 
what is really worthy of notice 


iving what we are anxious to do, a very 
fithfal and interesting account of the 
Watering and Sea Bathing towns in 
Great Britain. 





; a Origins and Pnbventions, 


No. V. 
JURIES. 


*_» Some authors have endeavoured to trace 


the original of juries up as high as the 
Britons themselves, the first inhabitants 
of our islands; but, certain it is, they 
were in use among the earliest Saxon 
colonies, this institution being ascribed 
by Bishop Nicholson to Woden himself, 
their great legislator and captain. When 
the Normans came in, William, though 
commonly called the Conqueror, was so 
far from abrogating this privilege of juries, 
that, in the fourth year cf his reign, he 
confirmed all King Edward the Con- 
fessor’s laws, and the ancient customs of 
the kingdom, whereof this was an essen- 
tial and most material part. Afterwards, 
when the great charter, commonly called 
Magna Charta, which is nothing else than 
a recital, confirmation, and corroboration 
of ourancient English liberties, was made 
and put under the great seal of England 
in the 9th year of King Henry III. a.p. 
1225, then was this privilege of trials 
by juries, in an especial manner, con- 
firmed and established, as in the four- 

:—*¢ That no amercement 


more fully in the nine-and-twentieth 
chapter :—‘* No freeman shall be taken 
or imprisoned, or be disseized of his free. 
hold or liberties, or free customs, or be 
outlawed or exiled, or any other way de- 
pos nor shall we ~ upon him, or 

n him, but by lawful judgment of 
his peers.” This grand charter having 
been confirmed by above thirty Acts of 
Parliament, the said rights of juries 
thereby, and by constant . and com- 
mon custom of England, which is the 
common law, are brought down to us as 
our undoubted birth-right, and are, in fact, 


17 


the best inheritance of every English- 
man. 
“A jury of twelve men are, by our 
laws, the only proper judges of the mat- 
ter on issue before them.”—Coke’s In- 
stitutes, pp. 4, 84. The king’s justices 
are to take the verdict of the jury, and 
thereupon to give judgment ing to 
law, for the office of a judge, as Coke 
= vy esin is not to make ~~ sowie 
orced interpretations, but plain 
impartially to declare the law ‘already 
established ; or, in the words of Black- 
stone, “‘ he is only to declare and pro- 
nounce, not to make or new model the 
law.” In a word, as Lord Coke again 
observes, the jury must have the guilt 
proved to them, not by suspicion, not b 
conjecture or inference, but preved in 
the full unerring force that moral demon- 
stration will allow. And it is to be ob- 
served, as an excellent golden rule, that, 
in cases where the matter is doubtful, 
both lawyers and divines prescribe rather 
favour than rigour. The very eminent 
and learned judge, Fortescue, says, cap. 
27, ‘“* That he had rather twenty evil 
doers should escape death, through ten- 
derness or pity, than that one innocent 
man should suffer unjustly ;” and again, 
as Lord Chief Justice Vaughan well says, 
in his Reports, p. 115, “ If a man differ 
in opinion or judgment from his fellows, 
whereby they are kept a day and night, 
though his dissent may not in truth be as 
reasonable as the opinion of the rest that 
agree, yet, if his judgment be not satis- 
fied, one disagreeing can be no more cri- 
minal than four or five disagreeing with 
the rest.” And Lord Coke’s most ex- 
cellent advice, which he addresses to all 
judges, may, with not less propriety, be 
applied to jurors :—‘ Fear not to do 
right to all, and to deliver your verdicts 
justly, according to the laws ; for, fear is 
nothing but a betraying of the succours 
that reason should afford; and if you 
sincerely execute justice, be ass of 
three things : 

“1. Though some may traduce you, 
yet God will give you his blessing. 

“2. That though thereby you may 
offend great men and favourites, yet you 
shall have the favourable kindness of the 


ers and be his favourites. 


“ 3. That, in so doing, God will de- 
fend you as with a shield ; as the Psalmist 
says, * For thou, Lord, wilt give a bless. 
ing unto the righteous, and with thy fa- 
vourable kindness wilt thou defend him 
as with a shield.’ ” 


AGRICULTURE. ' 


-TueE Egyptians ascribe the invention of 
Agriculture to Osiris, the Greeks to. 


he 
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Cerés and ber son Triptolemus, and the 
Italians to Saturn or Janus. But the 
Jews, with more* reason, ascribe this 
honour to Noah, who, immediately after 
the flood, set about tilling the ground and 
lanting vineyards. Agriculture has been 
ws delight of the greatest men. We are 
told, that-Cyrus the younger, planted and 
cultivated his garden in a t measure 
with his own hands; and it is well known 
that the Romans took many of their best 
from the plough. Hollinshed 

says, ‘“* When Cesar invaded Britain, 
agriculture -was unknown in the inner 
parts: the inhabitants fed upon milk 
and flesh, and were clothed with skins.” 
“ Julius Cesar,” says history, ‘ was of 
opinion that agriculture was first intro. 
duced into Britain by some of those colo- 
nies from Gaul which had settled in the 
southern part about 100 years before the 
Roman invasion.” It appears that they 


caoleang. This is performed him 
every spring, and the produce ” depo. 


sited in the imperial: > for reli. 
gious purposes. ‘The hecbandien whose 
superior skill in cultivating his lands en- 
titles him to distinction, is constituted 3 
mandarine of the eighth order, with per. 
mission to visit the governor of the city, 
and to sit in his presence; and, after his 
decease, this title of honour is tered 
in the hall of his ancestors. ‘ The ese 


were not unacquainted with the use of S 


manures, particularly marle. Pliny tells 
us that it was peculiar to the people of 
Gaul, and of Britain ; that its effects con- 
tinued 80 years; and, that no man was 
known to marie his field twice. The es- 
tablishment of the Romans in Britain, 
produced great improvements in agricul- 
ture, insomuch, that prodigious quan- 
tities of corn were annually exported from 
the island ; but when the Roman power 
began to decline, this, like all other arts, 
declined also ; and was almost totally de- 
stroyed by the’ departure of that people. 
There are many curious laws respecting 
agriculture, particularly by the Saxon 
princes, one of which, by Ina, King of 
the West Saxons, who reigned in the 8th 
century, observes that a farm, consisting 
of 10 hides or ploughed lands, was to 
pay the following rent :—‘ 10 casks of 
oney, 300 loaves of bread, 12 casks of 
strong ale, 30 casks of small ale, 2 oxen, 
10 wethers, 10 geese, 20 hens, 16 cheeses, 
1 cask of butter, 5 salmon, 20 pounds of 
forage, and 100 eels.” Towards the 14th 
century, the progress of agriculture re- 
vived, and received very great improve- 
ment. - In the 15th, it seems to have been 
cultivated as a science; being a no less 
honourable than profitable art, evidently 
held in the highest esteem among the 
ancients, and equally valued by the mo- 
derns. The practice of agriculture in 
many nations is patronised by the throne 
itself’; as, for instance, the Emperor of 
China, attended by Iris court, ploughs up 
publicly, in the vicinity of Pekin, a few 
ridges, in different parts of a field, with 
his own hand, to excite, by his example, 
the industry of the husbandman, atte % 
‘sowing them: with wheat, rice,’ 
millet, beans, and a sort of grain called 


is likewise held by the Tunisians in the 
highest estimation, as may be collected 
from the story of Mahomet, Bey of Tunis, 
This sovereign, being dethroned by his 
subjects, implored the protection of the 
Dey of Algiers, who promised to restore 
him to his government, on condition he 
would discover to him the grand secret of 
the philosopher's stone, of which he was 
reputed to be possessed ; and, on his en. 
gaging to fulfil this agreement, he was 
reinstated in his kingdom. He then, 
with great pomp and ceremony, sent a 
vast quantity of plough-shares and mat. 
tocks to the Algerine prince ; intimating 
that wealth could only arise from a pro- 
per cultivation of the earth; and. that 
good crops might easily be converted 
into gold. In t ing their corm, the 
Arabians lay the sheaves down: ina cere 
tain order, and then lead over them. two 
oxen, dragginga large stone. 'This mode 
of separating the ears from the straw is 
not unlike that of the Egyptians. In 
Syria, the Sheaves are spread in the open 
fields, and oxen drag over them a plank 
loaded with stones, ‘The Arabians being 
less superstitious than the Jews, make 
no scruple of sowing a field with a mix« 
ture of different grains, whenever th 
suppose that this may be done with 
Vantage. 


GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY. 


THE distinction between the origin of 
Government and the origin of Political 
Society, is thus defined in Cooper’s. Letters 
on the Irish Nation, 1799 :— 

“ From the writings of Aristotle, we 
are taught to consider the origin of go- 
vernment not as a work of art, or of in- 
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tellect, much less as the result of con- 
tact; but as the consequence of a na- 
taral instinctive impulse towards comfort, 
convenience, and security. Governinent 
was not made, created, or covenanted 
about; but arose out of human nature. 
It is coeval with society, and society is 
coeval with man. Laws, indeed, which 
were afterwards added, are artificial aids 
and contrivances to prop and support go- 
vernment. They thwart, control, and 
subject the passions of individuals, in 
erder to prevent their injuring society. 
But the origin of political society is to- 
tally distinct. It was dictated by nature, 
and cherished by a conviction and sensa- 
tion of its utility. The same principle of 
convenience, which for the well- 
Sing of mankind, necessarily gave 1ise 
to government, still holds it together, 
and must ever continue to do so. Utility 
is thus the moral principle upon which the 
obedience of citizens and the protec- 
tion of magistrates rests. It was na- 
ture which established the subordina- 
tions of servant and master, of family to 
father, and of wife to husband. These 
three branches of domestic economy are 
the germ of all gover t. Principi 
Urbis et quasi Seminarium Reipublice.” 
“ The British Government,” says Mon- 
tesquieu, ‘¢ is one of the wisest in Europe, 
because there is a body which examines 
it perpetually, and which is perpetually 
examining itself; and its errors are ‘of 
such a nature, as never to be lasting, and 
are frequently useful, by rousing the at- 
tention. Ina word, (he adds) a free go- 
vernment, that is to say, one for ever in 
motion, cannot support itself, unless its 
own laws are ble of correcting the 
abuses of it.” “the benevolent Hanway 
says, “ Government originates from the 
love of order. Watered by police it 
gtows up to maturity; and in the course 
of time, spreads a luxuriant comfort and 
security. Cut off its branches, and the 
mere trunk, however strong it may ap- 
pear, can afford no shelter.” olice 
being one of the means by which an im- 
proved state of society is produced and 
Preserved, is defined by Mr. Colquhoun 
tobe “a new science; the oir ee of 
consist not in the judicial powers 
which lead to. punishment, and which 
to magistrates alone; but in the 
prevention and detection of crimes, and 
in those other functions Aare A bev to 
internal regulations for the we ering 
and comfort of civil society.” ‘* Again,” 
says he, “ to effect this purpose, ines- 
timable in a national point of view, and 
benevolent and humane to all whose vices 
and’ enormities it tends to restrain; a 
police must be'resorted to opon the broad 





scale of general prevention, mild in its 
operations, effective in its results ; havin 
justice and humanity for its basis, and 
pod eese security of the state and in- 
dividuals for its ultimate object.” 
F. R—~y. 


Reminiscences. 
No. XVI. 


DR. JOHNSON. 

Doctor JoHNson was a great tea 
drinker, and, it is said, has been known to 
take sixteen cups at a sitting ; upon one 
occasion, not finding the refreshing bever- 
age sweetened to his taste, instead of using 
the tongs, he put his fingers (which were 
never any of the cleanest) into the sugar 
basin, and accommodated it to his palate ; 
the lady of the house, gave him a severe 
look in reproof for his breach of polite- 
ness, immediately rung the > and 
desired the servant to bring some more,— 
the doctor felt the rebuke, but remained 
silent ; and having taken a quantum suff. 
he very deliberately dashed his cap and 
saucer under the grate: the lady became 
almost frantic with rage, and asked how 
he could presume to act so by spoiling 
her best set of curious ld china. 
‘¢ Madam,” replied the doctor with much 
warmth, * if by merely once dipping the 
tip of my fingers in your sugar, it be- 
came so entirely contaminated as to be 
rendered unfit for further use, what a 
scandalous pollution must have been 
given to a vessel which has been fifteen 
times employed in rinsing my throat !” 

* Johnson being once in company where 
Foote; as usual all life, was engrossin 
the whole conversation with puns and 
quirks, to which the doctor was always ex- 
tremely averse, observed, that punning was 
the lowest species of wit. True, Sir, re- 
plied Sam, and therefore it is the very 
foundation of it. Johnson piqued at the 
retort, morosely rejoined, “ the man who 
bw y with puns would not hesitate to 
pick pockets.”* 

The doctor was a pretty general at- 
tendant at the; theatre, and commonl 
indulged in the habit of talking pon | 
laughing very loud to the bes | in the 
box—Garrick, who was upon friendly 
terms with him, took an opportu. 
nity to remonstrate on this impro- 
priety, and observed, that “ it hurt his 
Seelings very much.” * What ! (answered 
Johnson, with a sarcastic sneer) what, 
Sir! Punch have feeling ?” 

Once when disputing with Macklin, 
Johnson interlarded his sentiments by 


* We have ofien heard this observation attri- 
buted to Johnson but doubt it much.—Ep. 











continual quotations of Greek and Latin ; 
“TI don’t understand the classical lan- 
guages,” said Macklin. “A man who 
pretends to argue,” said Johnson, with 
much self importance, ‘“ should under- 


stand every 3” “Very well, 
Sir,” said Mackie” and immediately 
quoted Irish. 

When ballooning (now all the rage) 
was first introduced, Sir Thomas Little- 
ton recommended Johnson to ascend with 
some one, and prove what he had stated 
in a number of the Rambler, that 
“a fool will ever be a fool in whatever 


to state, that when Goldsmith 
ps greatly a, he relieved his 
tress, ani personally disposed of 
the Vicar of .Wakefield to a publisher, 
who, however, did not submit it to the 
public till the mores ge Village becoming 
popular, encou im to bring out 
that celebrated tale. . 


JacoBus. 


HPAiscellanies. 


el 


THE FISHING CORMORANT. 
Ete | ee oe pag ay this bird, 
parts o' ina, for the purpose of 
fishing, where lakes and ele are very 
numerous. ‘ To this end,” says Buffon, 
“ they are educated as men rear up spa- 
niels, or hawks, and one man can easil: 
po hundred. The fisherman car- 
ries out iato the lake, perched on 
the gunnelofhis boat, where they continue 
tranquil, expecting his orders with patient 
attention. en arrived at the proper 
place, at the first signal given, each flies 
a different way to fulfil the task assigned 
it. It is very pleasant, on this occasion, 
to behold with what sagacity they portion 
out the lake, or » Where they are 
stationed on duty. They hunt about, they 
plunge, they rise a hundred times to the 
surface, till they have at last found their 
prey 3 then they seize it in the middle 
with their beaks, and carry it regularly 
to their master. When the fish is too 
long. they then give.each other mutual 
assistance ; one seizes it by the head, the 
other by the tail, and in this manner they 
carry it jointly to the boat: there the 
boatman stretches out one of his long 
oars, on which they perch; and, being 
freed from their burden, they again fly off 
to. pursue their sport. Whes they are 
wearied, the proprietor suffers them to 
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enjoy a short interval of rest, but they 

are never fed till their task is accom- 

plished. In this manner they supply a 

very plentiful table; but still their natu- 

ral gluttony eannot be reclaimed by edu- 
cation. They have elvaye, while they 
fish, a strmg, tied round their throats, to 
prevent them from devouring their prey ; 
as otherwise they would at onee satiate 
themselves, and discontinue their pursuit. 

This bird has a very disagreeable smell, 

worse than carrion, even in its most health- 

ful state. . * Its form,” says Mr. Pen- 
nant, ‘ is disagreeable ; its voice hoarse 
and croaking ; and all its qualities filthy.” 

No wonder, then, that Milton should 

make Satan resemble this bird, when he 

describes him as surveying, with pain, 
the beauties of Paradise, and devising 
death on the tree of life. And Bishop 

Newton, in his remarks on Milton’s lines, 

defends the poet’s choice of this voracious. 

sea-fowl, as a proper emblem of the de- 
stroyer of mankind. . The lines are the 
following :— 

« Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life, 
The middle tree, and highest there that grew, 
Sat like a cormorant ; yet not true life 
Thereby regaiu'd, but sat devising death 
To them who liv’d,” &c. &c. 

And Shaks somewhere says—- What ? 

—confound it,—it has slipped my me- 

mory. And so I’d better leave off quoting 

any more, and only quote myself, 
DIEDRICH. 





THE AMERICAN COWSLIP. 


[The following account of the American Cowslip 
is copied from No. 7 of “ Maund’s Botanic 
Garden,” a very elegant little work, which 
contains every thing that is curious and inte- 
resting relating to the hardy flower plants cul- 
tivated in Great Britain, their scientific and 
English names, approved mode of culture, &c. 
Each number is also enriched with beautifully- 
coloured engravings.—Eb. | 

Tue American Cowslip ( Dodecatheon 

Meadia ) is one of those attractive flowers 

that will bear the most scrutinous exami. 

nation, and still leave us the more in ad- 
miration of its beauties. The grains of 
the farina or dust of this flower, when in- 
spected with the assistance of a compound 


microscope, will be found peculiasly 
beautiful. They are distinctly organized 
minute 1s, so minute, that. one square 


inch wil] contain upwards of, three millions 
of them, and as squares cannot-be covered 
by circles, more than one fifth of the space 
will be left unoccupied: or, to be more 
particular in numbers, presuming that a 

uare inch will contain three millions of 


circles in direct rows each way, the area. 


of each circle will be the 
parts of the area of an inch. 


819,709¢h. 
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Dale Abbey, Derbyshire. 
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THE above view is a correct representa- 
tion of the sole remaining ry oe of the 
east end of the Chapel of Dale Abbey, 
Derbyshire, as taken by a young lady in 
the year 1821; since which time no per- 
saa alteration has taken place in it. 

seen from the surrounding hills, 
rising from the green, quiet, and open 
valley, beyond the little scattered village 
of No one can fail to be forcibly 


struck, and delighted with its beauty.. 


As you approach it from the village, to 
the right is the chapel, built by the god- 
mother of Serlo de Grendon, and what is 
most singular, ‘and probably without a 
parallel in British antiquities, an inn 
under the same roof, bearing the same 
indubitable marks of age with the chapel 
itself. To the left are two picturesque 
old cottages, partly formed with the ruins 
of the abbey ; & the ae are.a few 
panes of pain lass with inscriptions. 
About one hundred _—_ —— a little 
inclining to the right, is the old hermitage. 
“ The oat the author of the 
Forest Minstrel, “ originally scooped by 
, is still entire. It is cut in a 


abbey. 
and perfect hermitages 
is country, though proba- 
not leas than seven hundred years old, 


“ This abbey was a 
the Premonstratensian , and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin M We are fur- 
nished with a more full and 
account of it than of any other in Derby- 
shire. A monk, who belonged to it, has 
left in manuscript a rae of its foun- 
dation, as related by Maud de Salicosa- 
mara, who built the chapel belonging to 
the abbey. The following are the prin- 
‘cipal facts and circumstances related in 
this history :— 

** We are told, that there once lived in 
the street of St. Mary, in Derby, a baker, 
who was particularly distinguished by his 
great charity and devotion. After having 
spent many years in acts of benevolence 
and piety, he was, in a dream, called to 
give a very trying proof of his good prin- 
ciples. He was required by the Virgin 

ary to relinquish all his worldly sub- 
stance ; to to and a 
solit 


religions house of 


sessions and de; 

the place to which he shou 
ever, directing hia course to 
and passing 


I 
«Take with thee our calves and _ 
them to Depedale, and return immedi- 
ately.’ Regarding this event as a 
cular interposition of divine pro ce, 
he was overwhelmed with astonishment, 
a pe her, said, ‘ ae ™ 
woman, where is Depedale?’ wi 
she ore hie this answer, * Go with, the 
irl 8 you please, w: we 
gee the place” Upon his sxthal, he 
ound it a very marshy land, and very 
distant from all human habitation. Pro- 
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ceeding from hence to the east, he came 
to a rising ground, and under the side of 
the hill cut in the rock a small dwelling, 
and built an altar towards the south, and 
there spent day and night in the divine 
service, with hunger and cold, and thirst 
and want. 
a It happened lg that a e 
great consequence, by name ; 
the son of Geremund, came in veleli of 
the diversion of hunting into his woods 
at Ockbrook, and when he approached 
the place where the hermit lived, and saw 
the smoke rising from his cave, he was 
filled with ion and astonishment, 
that any one should have the rashness 
and effrontery to build for himself a dwel- 
ling in his woods without his permission. 
Going then to the place, he found a man 
clothed with: old: rags and skins, and in. 
quiring into the cause and circumstances 
of his case,. his gave way to the 
emotions of pity ; to express his 
compassion, he. granted him 
where his her was situat 
tithe of his mill at Burgh (Burrowsash) 
for his sup) 

‘¢ It is related, that the old enemy of 
the human race then endeavoured to ren- 
der him dissatisfied with his condition, 
but that he resolutely endured all the 
calamities of his situation. One of the 
greatest evils which he suffered, was a 
want of water; however, from this he was 
relieved by discovering a spring in the 
western part of the valley ; near this he 
built a cot and an oratory in honour 
of the bl virgin, and ended his days 
in the service of ibd 

Serlo de Grendon, lord of Badely, a 

ht of eminent valour, great wealth, 
and distinguished birth, who married first, 
Margery, the daughter of the above Ralph, 
and afterwards oat, lady of ese 
ve to his other, during her life, 
the place of Brepedale, with its appurte- 
nances, and some other land in the neigh- 
bourhood. She had a son, whom she 
educated for holy orders, that he might 
-divine service in her chapel of 
, and herself resided at a small 
distance southward of this situation. But, 
fn-a short time afterwards, with the con- 
sent and approbation of this venerable 
matron, Serlo de Grendon, invited canons 
from Kalke, and gave them the place 
of Depedale. When these canons were 
settled here, they, with immense labour 
and expense, built a church and other 
offices ; their prior also went to the court 
of Rome, and obtained several important 
privil for them ; and the place was 
Seach Tonuenten by persons of all ranks ; 
some of whom were large bencfactors to 
this religious establishment. 


« The Devil, one night, as he chanc’d to sail 

In a stormy wind, by the Abbey of Dale, 

Suddenly stopp’d aud look’d wild with surprise, 

That a structure so fair in that valley should 
rise: 

When last he was there it was lonely and still ; 

And the hermitage scoop'd iu the side of the 


hill, 
With its wretched old inmate his beads a telling, 
Were all could be found of life, dweller, and 
dwelling. 
The hermit was-seen in the rock no nrore ; 
The nettle and dock had sprung up at the door ; 
And each window the fern and the hart’s tongue 
hung o’er. 
Within twas dampness and nakedness all : 
The virgin, as fair and holy a block 
As ever yet stood in the niche of a rock, 
Had fail’n to the earth and was broke in the fall. 
The holy cell's ceiling, in idle hour, - 
When baymakers sought it to ‘scape from the 


Was scored by their forks in a thousand scars, 
Wheels and circles, ovals and stars. 

But by the brook in the vailey below, 

Saint Mary of Dale! what a lordly show ! 

The Abbey’s proud arches and windows bright, 
Glitter’d and gleam‘d in the full moonlight.7* 

% However, in process of time, when 
the canons already mentioned had long 
been separated from the social conversa- 
tion of men, they became corrupted by the 
prosperity of their situation, and 

« Forsook missal and mass, 
To chant o’er a bottle, or shrive a lass ; 
No matin’s bell call’d them up in the morn, 
But the yell of the hounds and the sound of the 
horn ; 
No penance the monk in his cell could stay, 
But a broken leg or a rainy day } 
The pilgrim that came to the abbey door, 
With the feet of the fallow deer found it nail'é 
o'er; 
The pilgrim that into the kitchen was led, 
On Sir Gilbert’s venison there was fed, 
And saw skins and antlers hang over his head. 

“ The king oe their insolent 
conduct, commanded to resign every 
thing into the hands of their patron, and 
to return to the place from whence they 
came. Depedale was not long left deso- 
late, for there soon came hither, from 
Tapholme, six white canons of the Pre- 
monstratensian order.” 

The abbey wus surrendered in 1539, 
by John Staunton and sixteen monks ; 
and eleven years after the abbey clock 
was sold for six shillings; the iron, glass, 
paving stones, and grave stone, for £18; 
and > ina were six bells, 47 cwt. The 
whole number of abbots was sixteen, and 
the"period of their government 312 years, 
six weeks, and one day. 

* From Howitt’s “ Forest Minstre] and other 
Poems ;” a quaker production, and as such it 
might be supposed by many to be of a rigidly 
serious cast, but the “ Legend of Dale Abbey,” 
from which we have quoted, has no great claim 
to that character, since it is a facetious poem. 
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Thie abbot’s bed, richly adorned in 
antique style, is yet preserved ; and the 
furniture of the Inn, under the chapel 
roof, is of oak, quite black with age, 
doubtless as old as the abbey. A place 
is shown to visitors where the partition 
wall betwixt the chapel and Inn, gave 
way to the thirsty zeal of the pious monks ; 
for tradition honours them with the con- 
eeit of having their favourite liquor 
handed to them through it whilst at mass. 

Several years ago when the village un- 
derwent some alteration, a great portion 


‘of the remains of the abbey were used 


in mending the roads; many beautiful 
masses of stone, we are told, were dis- 
posed of in this way by its ignorant de- 
spoilers. A spirit, or rather disposition 
of this nature still lingers amongst the 
men of Dale, who lately proposed to con- 
vert the hermi: into a club-room, 
thinking it would tend to promote their 
interests, by proving a greater temptation 
to than whilst in its venerable 
and antique state. 





SPIRIT OF THE‘ 
Public Journals, 


APPROVED METHODS OF SET- 
TING HOUSES ON FIRE. 


THERE are two or three modes of per- 
forming this experiment. ‘The operator 
may place the candle by the bed-side, on 
a chair or a table, and suffer the curtain, 
which must not be carefully looped uP» 
to fall down on it, or she may take the 
candle into the bed itself, and fall asleep, 
or lean over it in her night-cap and do the 
same thing, or forget to snuff it, and al- 
low the mushroom to tumble into her 
erchief, or to become a thief. 
ious experimenters will discover 
other modes of operating ; and itis a.very 
good way to hold the candle in the hand 
when getting into bed, and to whisk it 

past the curtains. It is a sort of corollar 
from this mode, that without going to bed, 
ee tmaid, or the house-maid, should 
ly tem uP the bed, or make : 

which is the r phrase, wi 
inone ehcent fs may then 
it along the bed curtains or the di- 
window curtains, or sit down on the 
with it in her hand; all of which 
modes we have known highly successful. 
Should the experiment be much de- 
ial care must be taken that no 


mediately be opened, and the party must 
scream and run down stairs‘; for we have 
known the experiment utterly fail by the 


application, in time, of the water jug, or 
by squeezing the diseased part in‘a towel, 
or by pulling down the curtains, or shut- 
ting ty door close and leaving the room 
quietly. 

Thus much ing beds and cur- 
tains, and thus much as to ladies 
when they set up to operate on 
On themselves, they other modes 
of experimenting, by means of muslin, 
whether in the form of gowns, or 
handkerchiefs. Such, for example, as 
sitting or standing near a wood fire, par- 
ticularly if it be oak and has the bark on, 
or fir, which answers nearly as well; or 
standing by any fire when it burns well, 
and there is an open door or window, and 
no guard, or reading a romance with the 
knees inside the fender, or meditati 
over one with the chin on the hand 
the candle under the cap. And in all 
these cases, should the lady prove as in- 
flammable as the romance and the eandle 
are inflammatory, she should scream and 
run out of the room, by which means it is 
probable she will serve as‘a torch for the 
curtains, or the chair covers, or the sofas, 
or the bed, if there happens to be one 
present, and by which means also she 
will ensure perfect success as to her own 


person. 

But the fair sex, not -being ladies, 
young = old, ——— other resources, 
in the shape of nu maids, 
maids, kitche’ wo sania, sash ofall work, 
Oe eee 

ousekeeper who ad and my" 
lady’s maid. It is pe a the vo 
sery maid should have a fire,:or how 
should she boil the infant’s 
** comfortable drop‘of tea” for 2 
she must keep it alive all n 
may dry the clouts. Or rather, because 
that is too much trouble, she makes a 
roaring fire before she to bed, the 
clouts begin to singe, children’ and 
the nurse try which shall snore the loud- 
est, the clouts flame, the horse takes fire, 
so does the wainscoat, and then the ceil- 
ing, and then “ the neighbours are alarm- 

, and cry out, Fire,” and a successful 
experiment is the result. 

ut we can instruct the nursery maid, 
the laundry maid, the kitchen maid, all 
the maids, how to effect their purposes in 
another way, not less efficacious, and as 
little suspected. When a kettle is to be 
lifted off the fire, it is apt to be hot in the 
handle, and to burn the fingers, a towel is 
a convenient intermedium. The towel, 
being dry and hot, is seized on by the 
point of a flame, or a spark, and it is 
then proper to throw it over a’ chair back, 
or into a corner, or into any other incom. 
bustible place. The spark-spreads into a 
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circle, as it does in a tinder box, or wan- 
ders about like the parson and the clerk 


when a child “has burnt to tinder some the 


stale last year’s news,” and, in due time, 
the engines arrive, and Nobody has set 
the house on fire. We vouch for the suc- 
cess of this experiment, because it once 
succeeded perfectly well with us on a 
bit of wainscoat. 

All these methods, however, bear a cer- 
tain air of vulgarity ; for which reason we 
shall point out at least one elegant mode 
of effecting this desirable object. Being 
founded on optical principles, it cannot 
fail to be acceptable to the ladies who 
have learnt their Ologies, who know the 
length of CaptainKater’s pendulum, think 
Captain Basil Hall a greater man than 
Cook, Frobisher, and Raleigh united. 

This expedient is perfectly Galilean, 
and consists in‘ choosing a globular de- 
canter, which is to be filled with water 
(ladies, the water needs-not be distilled), 
and then placing it on some sunshiny day, 
supposing that such a thing ever happens 
in England, in the sunshine, on a table, 
in a window, covered (the table) with a 
fair toilette table-cloth. The focus (that 
is the word, ) concentrating the sun-beams, 
and—in short, sets the house on fire. It 
is even so indeed; for we have known it 
happen twice. As to other scientific and 
chemical means of producing the same 
results, such as by a phosphorus bottle, 
or a bottle of oxymuriatic matches, they 
ate too vulgar to be introduced into so 
pryfeand a treatise as this. Nor need we 

form school-boys how they may manage 


for the same purposes by gunpowder and 
squibs, since we profess to deal only in the 
obscurer and more profound expedients for 


exciting what the ers call arson. 
The cook, the kitchen maid, the scul- 
lery maid, the whole genus dealing in fires 
and the great art of nutrition, 
such obvious means of their own, of mak- 
ing fireworks of any dimensions, suited to 
the scales of their respective houses, that 
we consider it beneath our dignity to de- 
scend into their regions. 


e 

to lie down on the 
hay with the candle burning, or to go up 
into the hay loft similarly, or to amuse 
themselves with setting fire to spiders, or 
smoking, or with drinking still more, if 
they have not drunk enough already. 


or sober, it is not amiss to have a_ th 


n i ion with some gentle 
air one at t, to clap the candle 
‘under a stable bucket as a substitute for 


a dark lantern, and forget it, or else to 
tumble it into the hay in the confusion of 
moment, or, finally, to prevent dis- 
covery, whether of this, of purloined oats, 
stolen hay, or a stolen horse, fairly set the 
whole on fire. That it is generally judged 
good policy to fire a stable occasionally, is 
indicated by that exquisite invention a 
stable lantern, partaking of all the obvious 
qualities of a safety lamp, and unques- 
tionably the hint whence it was derived. 
If, indeed, it is nothing to the purpose of 
safety, if a spark may fly out, or a straw 
get in, conducting to other straws, it is 
very much to the purpose which we have 
here all along kept in view. 

Our advice to bricklayers, carpenters, 
and plumbers, admits of being brief, for 
we cannot teach them much. They are 
adepts already. Bond timber is, however, 
the fundamental secret; because brick 
and lime being naturally incombustible, 
inasmuch as they have both been burnt 
already, no other method of destroyi 
the walls with the interior, the shell wi 
the oyster, could have been devised. 
Luckless was the day, and dark the hour, 
that substituted stamped and taxed paper, 
amianthine paper paste and lime, tor fat, 
red, fiery Norway fir; but he was no 
small philosopher in fire, who taught us 
to build houses on drumsticks, that, like 
mousetraps, they might tumble at the 
pulling of a trigger. 

But even bond timber will not bum 
unless it receives the contact of the ele. 
ment destined to communicate life and 
motion to the dormant and sluggish mass ; 
and how should the whole mine of beams 
and timbers, and rafters and floors, be 
taught to aspire to heaven, unless the 
train were laid which may in due time 
rescue them from their bo , and make 
them exult in liberty, hailing their eman- 
cipation in crackling and sparkling bon- 
fires. The train is laid into the chimney, 
and where better could it be laid? This, 
at least, is the most efficacious; but it 
—_ ionally — if wont below the 

stone; where, gradually drying, 
more gradually charring, perhaps favour- 
ed by some delicate crevice to admit air, 
or a spark, it is at length found that the 
house smells si ly of burning wood, 
then smells of smoke, then smells of fire, 
and, at length becomes sensible to the rest 
of the seven senses, and to the insurance 
office. As to the plumbers, they under- 
stand so well the art of burning down a 
church or a cathedral, that we need not 
lose our labour in attempting to instruct 
em. 
It is often convenient to burn down 
divers manufactories of various kinds, but 
the medes are endless, and would exhaust 
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Yet we particularly re- 

to varnish makers and the rest 

this fraternity, always to work at an 

because if they used any fur- 

of any kind, this desirable event 
happen 


rules in this art, for we doubt if we could 
teach them any thing new. 

Powder we believe, may yet 
learn from us; though they have-hitherto 
appeared ‘to understand their trade tole- 
rably well, as Hounslow can testify. It 
is highly to grind their combus- 
tible dust with stones, because these are 
noted for striking fire, even though they 
be limestones, and never to use iron or 

, because then a mill could not pos- 

For the same reason, it 

powder should be 

in the midst of its own dust; 

— the said dust, a 

be revolving and gudgeons grinding in 

their iodeon and an = es should be Fo 

not to oil them too much, lest they should 

not become hot enough to fire, first the 

dust, then the powder, lastly the house ; 

ting all with a dispersion of heads, 

legs, and arms, into the air.*—London 
Magazine. 


* “Dean Swift's Advice to Servants” is well 


kaown, as it has been published in all shapes 
and at all prices. Under the mask of advising 
servants how to screen faults, it ironically ex- 
poses their tricks, and was vindicated on the 
ground of its putting masters and mistresses on 
their guard, but in the present age of cheap liter- 
ature and universal education, when many young 
servants are better read than their old masters, 
we have some doubts whether Swift's Advice to 
Servants has not instructed more servants how 
to conceal faults, than masters and mistresses 
how to detect them.- “ The Approved Methods 
of Setting Houses on Fire” is a very ingenious 
essay, on the same plan as that of Swift, but of 
less equivocel advantage, since it is not likely 
that any person in reading it will be tempted to 
endanger his neck by committing arson. It is, 
in fact, an admirable ironical exposure of the 
careless habits by which fires are occasioned, 
and the writer, towards the conclusion, after 
expressing a wish to make carelessness punish- 
able, shows his real object, and justly remarks, 
that “the lady, or the lady’s maid who reads a 
romance in bed, the plumber who melts his lead 
on a wooden roof, the stable boy who falls asleep 
with his candle in the hay, know that they may 
set fire to their respective places, and they must 
all know the amount of the consequences. It is 
so with many more cases ; and, we will venture 
to say, that nine-tenths of our fires are the pro- 
duce of neglect or wantonness that might have 
been avoided, and that would be avoided if there 
were a threatened punishment held out.2—Ep. 


ee 
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JOHN DOE.* 


THE old devotion to private skirmish« 
ing of the Irish peasantry is well known. 
Skirmishing would, indeed, be too mild 
a word to express the ferocious encounters 
that often took place among them when 
ies, or, as they are locally termed, 
actions of fifty or a hundred met, by ap- 
intment, to wage determined war; when 
ood profusely flowed, and sometimes 
lives were lost. On festival days, when 
they met at a ° pattern,” or merry-mak- 
ing, the lively dance of the girls, and the 
galloping jig-note of the bag-pipes, usu- 
ally gave lace to the clat of al 
and the whoops of onslaught; when kick- 
ing up of a “ scrim ”? was as much 
matter of course, as the droughts of 
ale or whiskey that closed a At 
one of these patterns, two young officers, 
Graham and Howard, quartered in Ire- 
= cary 8 bs ec danced with 
the peasant girls, and every thing was 
perfectly quiet, and even joval, and the 
officers were afraid they would be disa 
pointed of a row, when Paddy Flinn sud- 
denly seized an alpeen, and upsetting 
every person and thing in his way, flou- 
rished the weapon, and made a deadly 
blow at a gentlemanly-dressed man who 
was just entering. The foremost of a 
considerable body of peasants who came 
in with this person ed off the blow, 
and in turn struck at the aggressor. 
Their sticks crossed and clattered ; but 
at last Paddy felled his man, crying out 
at the same time, as = rest a hostile 
P pressed upon him—‘ Where are 
og boys, abroad !—-Come on, for the 
right cause !—Look afther Purcell !— 
he’s goin’ to escape !’”—then, turning to | 
the people in the tent—* neighbours, 
neighbours re ene an’ all good 
christhens !—stand up for honest men !— 
This is the divil’s-bird, Purcell! stand 
up for the orphans he made! for the wi- 
dow he kilt ! for the daughter he ruined, 
and the son that’s far away !—whoo !”” 
“¢ Such, indeed, was the case; Purcell 


* We have abridged this highly interesting 
novel from the Tales of the O'Hara o 
recently published ; a work which critics unite 
in considering as approaching more nearly to 
the Scottish novels, than any work of fiction that 
has been produced. The knowledge the author 
displays of Irish life, and the admirable delinea- 
tion of character in the Tales of the O'Hara 
Family, portrayed as it is by vigorous and gra- 
phic description, gives an apparent reality to 
the romance, and a body te what is in reality 
but a pisture.—Ep. 
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was a tithe-proctor, a demon in human 
shape. Privately he stirred up the wretch- 
ed and around him to re- 
sist rack-rents that he throve by as pri- 
vately e - When he got them 
involved. by his agents, he informed 
against ‘them, running their blood into 
. Those who held lands on rea- 
terms he thus contrived to turn 
adrift on this world, or launch into the 
next, bidding for the vacant land himself, 
and then letting it at tenfold its value,’ to 
starving creatures, who, though .the 
sweated like the beasts of the field, which 
they do, could not meet their rent-day. 
There was one family in ‘icular, a 
mother, and a son and daughter, and an 
old grandfather ; the father was long dead, 
Purcell, by his underhand practices, en- 
snared the son, a lad of eighteen or nine- 
teen, in nightly combinations: then he 
arraigned him before the landlord ; and 
then, for their lease was expired, son and 
all were turned out of their home, the old 
man and all; all except the daughter.” 
“ And what became of her?” said 
Howard, to Sullivan the narrator. 
© Villain ! eternally damned villain !” 
exclaimed Sullivan in another burst, and 
while his youthful face and figure took a 
stern and formidable appearance ; “‘ what 
became of her? He trod her Gown 





d her, and she went 
with him into his house. She left her 
sickfmother, and her ould grandfather, on 


the field before their own door, and turned 
to the menial hearth of him who—pardon 
me—the night wears—we walk too slow.” 
‘¢ Pray continue; what of the rest of 
this family ?” 
narrator, touched perhaps as well 
by Howard’s evident sympathy, as by the 
ee he was about to enter on, answer- 
ed in a broken voice— 
* The mother, as I said, was ill: she 
get no farther than the ridge that 
ve her a last look of her ould 
sat there till came on. Twas 
a bad died in it,” he ad- 
a voice scarcely audible. 
° Dreadful !—and the son ?” 
% The wretched son was not then at 


as 
it 


the victim of Purcell’s 


to) 


spre 


i 


oaths, and his ardours—his 


gold she at once spurned—until, in the 
ervency of passion, even the constitu. 
tionally calm villain had given her, in 
writing, a solemn ise of marri 
Then she fell, and with her all her in. 
fluence, attraction, and hopes. Years 
d over without any disposition on 
urcell’s part to perform his contract ; 
and the victim could at first only weep, 
and kneel to him for mercy and justice, 
and then, when she gradually saw the na- 
ture of the man to whom she had aban. 
doned herself, and felt in words and acts 
the effect of that nature in reply to her 
supplications, the wretched girl could only 
mourn in silence ; or if she did speak, it 
was in the tone of a poor slave abjectly 
begging a favour, rather than in the voice 
of conscious right demanding the fulfil. 
ment of an obligation. 

Purcell began to get rich, and became 
weaty of poor Cauthleen of whom he 
wanted to get rid, in order that he might 
marry Mary Grace, the daughter of a 
rich attorney ; but before he did this, it 
became necessary to get back his written 
promise, which she kept carefully. Re- 
peatedly he demanded it, and one night 
more earnestly than ever. 

‘© Where is it? Cauthleen, I must 
see that cursed scribble, for your own 
sake; I have a particular reason. Go 
for it. °Tis in your room, isn’t it ?— 
Why don’t you go ?—then I'll go myself 
—and by———drawer, box, or press, shall 
not keep it from me—I’ll break them 
into splinters sooner than let it escape 
me”—and he rose and took a candle. 

“ Stay, Sophie, aa Cauthleen, also 
rising—“ it wi useless—quite use- 
less—indeed it would—that paper is not 
in any room in the house—I declare so- 
lemnly it is not.” 

A startling a ension crossed Pur- 
cell’s mind at those words, and, resuming 
his seat, he said— 

‘¢ Then you have sent it to the attor- 
ney ?—What ! is that the way you would 
treat me?” 

The reproach, the insult, the voice and 
manner completely overpowered Cauth- 
leen, and she sunk into her chair con- 
vulsed with tears. 

** Answer !—have you sent it away? 
have you put it out of your hands ?—an- 
swer, I say!” and he took her violently 
by the shoulder. 7 oi 

“ me, §} me, tephen,” 1 
Cauthleen, falling on her knees—“ I have 
not sent it out of the house to any one—I 
could never send it where you say— indeed 
I could not.” 

pa cps is it 6 ee = 
asked, stamping, i out 
clenched hemi At this pur Me Cauth- 
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Jen drew a handkerchief from her bosom, 
andacrumpled slip of paper fell on the 
carpet. One ce of Purcell’s eye re- 
cognized the -sought document, and 
he was stooping to pick it up, but 
Cauthleen hastily anticipated him, snatch- 
edit, and restored it to her bosom. 

“Tl have it by heaven !” exclaimed 
Purcell, stooping towards her; but 
Cauthleen, starting up, rushed into a 
corner, and there again kneeling, ad- 
dressed him,— 

% Do not, do not, Purcell!” she said, 
Pll give it to you when you hear me— 
to-morrow when you hear me calmly, I’ll 
give it to you—do not,” raising her voice, 
and wringing her hands as he approached 
—for the love of that heaven whose 
love we have both missed !” 

“ So,” resumed Purcell, now standing 
over her, “you had it about you at the 
very time I asked for it, and you would 
not let me see it !’” 

“ You should not be angry with me 
for that, Stephen ;. I’ll tell you about it 
——when you are away from me, and that 
Iam quite alone in the world, I draw 
out that paper and read it over aud over, 
and kiss it, and cry over it, and lay it on 
wy heart—’tis my only hope—and, if 
“there is any, my only shadow of excuse 
to myself and before God.” 


struggling with hi 
“Sometimes 1 steal up with it to the 
cradle where our last apy lies 
sleeping—the rest were en from us, 
by a judgment—we deserved 
curse—and there I kneel down by 

i ask 
a 


G 


on 
* give it me, if you have any fears 
”—but in th 


pe ath rapa a under it— 
got possession of the paper 
and instantly approached the fire. Ganth: 
leen, stunned and stupified, wildly 
underst his movement, and screamed 
and tottered after him ; but she was too 


late; Purcell cast it into the flame, and 
then saying—* ce we have ad 
often quarrelled about it, that’s the only 
way to end disputes,” sunk into his seat. 

Cauthleen, with hands, and her 
tears now dried up at their source, looked 
@ moment at the fire, and then in the 
hollow tones of despair said— 

“ And now you can wive with Mary 
Grace to-morrow.” 

Purcell, at first startled, turned quickly 
round ; but his features only wore a bit- 
ter mockery, while he asked— 

; * Who told you that fine story, Cauth- 
leen 2” 

‘¢ Never ask me, Purcell, but answer 
me!” she exclaimed, in a manner the 
very opposite to her late meekness and 
timidity—“ is it true ?—am I not to be 
your wife indeed ?—after all your oaths 
—the oaths that stole me from my mo. 
ther’s side, and then broke my mother’s 
heart—will you take Mary Grace to your- 
self, and leave shame as well as sorrow 
on Cauthleen ?” a P rm 

‘¢ Fear nothing; Ill provide for you. 

“ Tt és true, p ?—and this, at last, 
is to be the lot of Cauthleen Ka ?— 
and at your hands ?—whose ?—the 
that brought ruin on all of her name !” 

“¢ Silence, Cauthleen—or—” 

‘Or what ?—you’ll make me? how P 
—kill me ss wish of eee for me 
expect it. Yes, Purcell, I expect it— 
the robber-the jurer and the murderer 
need not disappoint me !” 

% Fool ! e care what words you 
speak—and listen to me in patience—I 
courted and won you, because I loved 
you :—listen to me !—I can love you no 
longer—and why should we live in hatred 
together ?” 

“¢ Cursed be the hour I saw you, Pur- 
cell !~-accursed the false words that drew 
me, from virtue and happiness, under 
your betraying roof—your roof that I now” 
pray God may fall on us as we stand here 
damning each other !—oh! I am punish- 
ed! I trusted the plunderer of my family, 
and the murderer of my mother and my 
brother, and I am punished !” 

“I told you to have a care, Cauth- 
leen,” said I 


your w 
you will not;” and his dis eye 
glanced on a fowling-piece that hung 
over the chimney. 

“ I know what you mean, Purcell !” 
resumed Cauthleen, in a still wilder fren- 
zy— I saw where your eye struck—and 
knowing and seeing this, I say again, 
robber and murderer, do it !”” 

= By the holy saints..then !” he ex- 
claimed, snatching at the weapon of death. 












“ Aye, by the saints and all! ‘the mur- 
derer will not want an oath—pull your 
trigger, man !—but, stop a moment !— 
first hear that !” . 

Purcell had the piece in his hand, and 
was a when the faint cry of an 
infant reached them from an inside room ; 
his face grew black, and he flung the 
weapon on the pround, and turned away. 

% Leave my house,” he added, after a’ 


“ You nas your brat together—leave it 
this instant-!’ j 
ttered Cauthleen—“ I 


oe I Y ” 
intended to do it:’’ she rushed through 
a door; and returned with the infant on 


her arm. 
sucha night you sent my mother from 


deat on her. ~I leave you, praying that 
it may so deal on me! My mother 
cursed you @s she went; I pray to have 
that curse remembered ! and I add mine ! 
take both, Purcell—the mother’s first— 
the’ daughter’s ‘last—may they cling to 
you ” » 

Ha ‘these words, Cauthleen 
cau chee tek her arms the wretch they 
encifcled, and, bare headed and unman- 
tled; rushed out of the house of crime. 
After:an instant’s , Purcell heard 
her_wild and distant scream 


~ mi with the wail of her baby,. and 


the bitter gust of the cold winter night. 
(To ‘be concluded in: our ‘next.) _ 


‘The Gatherer. 


“JZ am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
' ‘mea's stuff.”— Wotton. 





NUMBER. OF GRAINS OF CORN 
IN ‘A BUSHEL. 
AGLOooOCESTERSHIRE farmer has given 
the following as the result of an experi- 
ment to.ascertain the weight and number 
of a Winchester bushel of each of the un- 


dermentioned sorts of ee fone ; 
Wt. in Ibs. No. in grains. 
Wheat............... 394 sic Tohaps a 
Barley............... ee 520, 
QWs cncoseesaca me 8.5.2. 1,260, 
Poplar Peas......... eae 110,000 
orsé Beans:........64 ......... 37,000 





ARMSTRONG, THE JESTER. 


‘Fux custom of keeping jesters or fools 
at court ceased with Archibald Armstrong 
in the reign of Charles the First. Archy, 
as he was usually called, lies interred in 
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the church-yard of his native parish of 


Aruthret, in Cumberland ; and by*’an odd 


incident suitable to his profession, the day 
of his funeral hai to be the first of 
April. Archy had ‘long shot ‘his bolt 
with great applause, till he unfortunately 
fell upon Archbishop Laud, for which-he 
was degraded, had his fool’s coat pulled 
over his head, and was expelled the 
court. When the news arrived of the 
tumults in Scotland, occasioned by an 
attempt to introduce the bares , 
Archy unluckily met ‘the A: bishop, 
and the imprudence. to ‘say -to - his’ 


grace, “* Who is fool now ?” Of this the’ , 


prelate complained to the privy council,» 
to which he was then 


in the council book, “ Ordered * that® 


Archibald Armstrong, the king’s fool, be - 


banished the court for Ing disres 
spectful words of the Arch p of Cany 
terbury.” : 


According to Howell, Archy had the 
honour of ference | Charles, | when- 
Prince of Wales, on his romantic expe-- 
dition to Spain, where ‘his fool’s coat- 
gained him admittance into the presence’ 
of the Infanta and her ladies of honour, 
who were pleased with his wit and: ex.: 
travagance. One day they. were discourte/ 
ing what a marvellous thing it was, that’ 
the Duke of Bavaria, with less than fifteen 
thousand men, after a long march, should 
encounter and defeat the ee ot ; 
consisting of above twenty-five thou 
in consequence of which, Prague was’ 
taken. en Archy heard this, he an- 
swered, that he could tell them a stranger 
thing than that, “‘ for was it not very: 
surprising (says he) that in the year, 1588, : 
there should come a fleet of one hundred’ 
and forty ships from Spain to invade: 
England, and that not ten‘of them could 
get back to tell what became of the rest.’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In answer to the numerous inquiries when we° 
shall resume the Music in the Mragor, we have’ 
the pleasure to inform our readers that * The 
Spaniard to his Country,” an original patriotic 
Ballad, written and arranged to a Spanish me- 
lody never before published, and dedicated to 
General Mina, shall appear in the course of the 
present month. : A 

Risor ; Jacobus; Clara, and §. Bail shall 
have early insertion. The drawings forwarded 
by S. O. B., and M. shalf be engraved ; in the 
mean time we beg them toaccept our best thapks. » 
We believe Mr. Wilkin is mistaken, and that the 
Lines to a Kiss which a correspondent attributed. 
to-Burns are as old as the time of Dryden. 





~ Printed and’ Published’ by J. LUIMBIRD; 
143, Strand (near Somerset House), aud sold by. 
all Newsmen and Booksellers. f 


going, and in con.’ . 
sequence, the following ‘eritry’ was’ made- 
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